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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible, 
end the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥. ” 


The Oneida Commit 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 








Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their ‘season, at the Community Gardens. 


I PEs 


Steel-Traps of “the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnovuse, Superintendent. 

Garden-Hves: A new and very complete ar- 
ticle called the Scurrie Hog, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening | public as above. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Tr aders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O. H. Miter, C. Oups, Agents. 


yen vw ew ee 


an assortment of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 


" ‘ 
Mrs. E. eel Superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8S. Van Ve tzer; Superintendent. 


ns 


Palm-leaf ‘Hats ‘manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, 
Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 


Superintendent. 


D. J. Har, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 








Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 


De Larre, Oneida Association. 


PLPPP PPPs 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . . PUTNEY, Vt. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PLILPSSPPAPLAA AIS 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


An A AAARARAAARAAIAA 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J, H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onema Association. Price 123 cts. 

== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

ES Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
Btate, a3 distinctly as possible. 





A Prayer. 


Prante, Lorde, in me the tree of godly life ; 
Hedge me abvut with the strong fence of faith 
If Thee it please, use eke Thy pruning knife, 
Lest that, Oh Lorde, as a good gardiner saith, 
If suckers draw the sap from roots on hie, 
Perhaps in time the top of tree may die. 
Let, Lorde, this tree be set within Thy garden wall 
Of Paradise, where growes no ill sprig at all. 
Sir Nicholas Brereton. 





Philosophy of Long-suffering. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

The question sometimes arises, why the 
believer should be called to go through 
such protracted trials in being saved— 
why he is called to so much “labor and 
strife with the powers of darkness, and 
compelled to submit so much and s0 long 
to the devil’s works? It would seem 
easy for God to remove him entirely from 
the sphere of evil, and we are apt to won- 
der in ourselves why he does not. But 
while we cannot doubt God’s resources 
we are sure he is not indifferent to the 
believer’s happiness, and sure therefore 
that he has some good object in view in 
protracting his suffering. If we can see 
that object, it will help us to codperate 
with him, and endure with patience and 
submission, all that falls to us. 


In the 2d of Peter, 3d chapter, the 
apostle labors to establish the hearts of 
believers in the endurance of the suffer- 
ing they were called to, and his method 
of reasoning is seen in his exhortation to 
them to‘ account that the long-suffering of 
our Lord is salvation.’ He assumes that 
this season of endurance of suffering 
which is appointed for those who belong 
to God, is for the salvation of man. God 
is not straitened in his resources, but his 
eye is on the salvation of many ; being 
not willing that ‘ any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance.’ It 
is simply then, an expression of his benev- 
olence, and of his desire to save as many 
as possible. ‘The long-suffering of God 
is salvation.’ 

To begin with the example of Christ : 
It is perfectly evident that his sufferings 
from first to last, were voluntary ; so far 
as he was concerned, there was no man- 
ner of necessity for them, In the first 
place, there was no need that he should 
come out of heaven, In the second place, 
aiter he came out, he might have been 
king of the world~-God’s omnipotence 
was at his disposal ; and much more he 
could have protected himself in the com- 
mon enjoyments of life. He said, ‘ No 
man taketh my life from me; I lay it 
down of myself.” His death—the last 
act of his endurance and submission, was 
a specimen of all his acts; and it was 
not a forced thing at all—he could have 
called upon the armies of heaven, and 
swept his enemies with the besom of de- 
struction. Why then did he submit to 
evil? Ifwe can understand this ques- 
tion, we can understand why there was 
so much suffering and endurance in the 
Primitive Church, and why believers now 
are called to suffer. If we can find any 
ground on which Christ’s submission to 
evil was profitable and rational, so that 
he chose to go through it, we can be- 
come ourselves contented with it, and 
sympathize with him in the intelligent 
patience he had. 

Let us attempt to analyze the idea 
suggested by Peter, and see how the 
‘long-suffering of God is salvation ;’ for 
there lies the answer to our question. 
It appears that while there was no ne- 
cessity of Christ’s coming into the situa- 
tion of suffering and difficulty, and no 
necessity of his remaining in it, or sub- 
mitting to the abuse of the world, on his 
own account, yet there was a necessity 
of his suffering all that he did, if he would 
save men. If the simple object had been 


to Sestue the ohied, to ruin ~~ devil 
and all his works, that could have been 
done without protracted and extreme suf- 
;|fering on the part ot Christ. There was 
physical force enough witk God, to des- 
troy the world as he once did, by a flood. 
He could have made an end of the devil’s 
power by a blast of his breath ; but that 
was not his object. His object was, as 
we may say, to disembowel the devil, and 
get the souls of men out of him. ‘The 
Son ot man came not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them.’ 

Now in order to understand the neces- 
sity of suffering, for the accomplishment 
of this purpose, we must remember that 
men are identified with the devil, and 
that salvation is a state of love towards 
God which cannot be effected by physical 
force, but can only be brought about by 
attraction—by seizing the attention of 


»}maun until he gets an intelligent view of 


the character of God. ‘One man can 
lead a horse to water, but ten men can- 
not make him drink.’ The object to be 
gained is, to get at man in his brutal 
--tnes Se the control of the devil, 
and dealing with him as an intelligent 
being, open his eyes to see the beauty of 
God, and drink it in; and that thing 
cannot be done by a blast of God’s wrath, 
nor by physical force in any form. How 
then can it be done? The only way is, 
for Christ, the representative of God, to 
introduce himself into the very midst of 
the devil’s habitation, and paying no at- 
tention to the devil’s hostilities, direct 
the whole magnetism of his life, to seizing 
the attention, and attracting the love of 
his victims away from him. After get- 
ting admission into the house of the 
tyrant, to devote himself to quarreling 
with him, and make that his business, 
would spoil his design ; for in that atti- 
tude, he could present nothing to the 
victims which would attract them, and 
make them sympathize with himself and 
God. Now supposing there is this spir- 
itual necessity that Christ should win 
their hearts, and make them love him, 
then it is absolutely necessary that he 
should go into their habitation in an at- 
titude of non-resistance, and excite their 
pity, and melt their hearts, by submitting 
to everything that the devil can do, and 
convince them by every possible means, 
that he is seeking after them in all the 
fullness of love. In that view we can see 
the necessity of Christ’s sufferings, and 
can see that the long-suffering of God is 
salvation.’ 

Salvation is effected uot by violence, 
but by baiting. The fisherman whose ob- 
ject is, not to destroy the fish but to 
catch them, must rely for success, not on 
force, but on attraction ; he must drop 
in his bait, and manage it so that the 
fish will bite of their own accord; and 
even after he has hooked one, if it is 
large, he will need to manage skillfully to 
get it out of the water. In saving men 
there are certain conditions required like 
those in fishing, viz : patience on the part 
of the fisherman, and good bait. If men 
are to be saved, i.e., put in motion to- 
wards God, of their own choice, from a 
perception of the beauty of God, which 
is salvation, some one must perform the 
function of bait, as to hanging in the wa- 
ter, and on the hook, waiting for the fish 
—some one must have the patience and 
heroism, non-resistance and endurance, 
necessary for that operation. 

It is the praise and glory of the cross 
of Christ, that Christ was not under any 
physical necessity whatever, todo what 
he did, but simply under the necessity of 
love. He went about his work, and sub- 
mitted quietly and patiently to the con- 





ditions of the mission he had undertaken. 





He submitted to te cupended in the 
depths of the diabolical abyss, as a bait for 
men, manifesting the love of God, unre- 
sisting in the midst of exciting appeals 
to his combativeness and whole sensitive 
nature, following his reason and carrying 
out faithfully the calculations previously 
made for him by God, even unto the 
death of the cross, Entirely disregard- 
ing the appeals to self-assertion and com- 
bativeness, the whole voice of his soul in 
that terrible crisis, was love to men,— 
‘Father, fergive them, for they know not 
what they do.’ He was then in the pres- 
ence of two parties; one including the 
devil and the whole reprobate spirit, and 
the other a party of good and honest 
hearts, victims of the devil, and for the 
present identified with him. They were 
all, for the time being, unjust; but Christ 
died for the unjust ; ‘while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for the ungodly.’ 
The language of his spirit was, ‘ There is 
no one to thank me at present, for what 
I am doing, but I will carefully see to it 
that I do not quarrel with one party, and 
by so doing lose the other.’ If he had be- 
gun quarreling with one party, as it was 
perfectly natural that he should have 
done, he would have lost the whole. This 
is illustrated in the parable of the wheat 
and tares. ‘The man’s servant said unto 
him, ‘ Wilt thou that we go and gather 
the tares ? but he said, nay ; lest while ye 
gather the tares, ye root up the wheat 
also.’ There was the patience of Christ. 
In his crucifixion and suffering, he was 
determined not to quarrel with the devil, 
but to submit to all that he could do to 
him, in order’ to rescue his captives.— 
There were his continence and _self-con- 
trol, and his subjection of passion to true 
reason. 

Now passing from Christ to the Prim- 
itive church, through much tribulation 
they also ‘ entered the kingdom of God.’ 
It may be said, that all they suffered 
was necessary to their education ; ; but 
we doubt whether it is right to lay all 
their experience to the necessities of 
their education, Such was not the fact 
in respect to their leader. Christ, 
learned obedience by the things which 
‘he suffered ; yet no one will say that his 
education’ was not good enough before. 
He was a glorious, blameless spirit, and 
might have been the glory of heaven 
forever, if he had never come into the 
world ; so that his education in the 
world was, as it were, a work of super- 
crogation, and not necessary to his per- 
fection and glory. He said, ‘ for their 
sakes [his disciples] I sanctify myself.’ 
His sufferings then were not necessary to 
the perfection of his character, but only 
necessary with a view of saving men.— 
Something of this kind may apply to the 
case of the Primitive church. It 1s by 
no means improbable that there was a 
circle in that church from the first, who 
had thoroughly submitted to God, and 
who, if God had taken them out o1 the 
circumstances which were continually soil- 
ing them, would have grown right un in- 
to all that is good and beautiful, without 
any trouble. But they went through a 
long course of suffering ; and it is evi- 
dent that God held them there, not mere- 
ly with a view to perfect their education, 
but as he did Christ, that he might save 
the world. Paul intimates it when he 
speaks of ‘ filling up that which is behind 
of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh, 
for his body’s sake, which is the church.’ 

In this point of view, it may be said 
of the Primitive church as has been said 
of Christ, that it was not necessary for 
their sakes that they should have endured 

so much. a might have been takea 
temedididly $e heaven, and all tears 
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wiped away from their faces ; but for the 
same reason that the Son of God was 
sent from heaven and endured the cross, 
was the church kept in the world forty 
years, enduring suffering, that they might 
attract as many as possible to the beauty 
of God. ‘ Salvation cannot be brought 
about by mechanical force, by any mere 
emanation of physical power, but it must 
come by the will’s beiag put in motion 
by the law of attraction; and the at- 
tainment of that result presents a prob- 
lem not to be solved in any other way 
than that in which God has solved it, viz., 
by the saving party consenting to be bait, 
and enduring the necessary suffering 
that such a position implies. This is a 
principle which all believers may apply 
to themselves, and thus stop the tenden- 
cy to question why God does not destroy 
their enemies, or take them immediately 
to heaven. God’s plan is to save men ; 
and in order to save them, he must train 
a people to ‘overcome evil with good’— 
to mind nothing about the devil and his 
abuses, but sit right down ‘in the midst 
of a crooked and perverse generation,’ 
and endure all that is necessary for the 
object. It is given to us to take part in 
this great design, and for God to take us 
away from the present field, to a positior 
exempt from trouble, would be to spoil 
the game—we should not catch any fish. 

Understanding this idea, we may well 
be contented with our situation, and 
count it an honor to be thus employed. 
We have seen enough of God’s power and 
resources to know that he could, if he 
chose, immediately perfect believers and 
raise them to heavenly circumstances ; 
but if we set our heart upon the object 
he has in view, we shall choose as Christ 
did, to ‘endure the cross, despising the 
shame, for the joy that is to come.’ He 
endured all that was necessary to attract 
his bride, and draw her away from the 
devil. And such is the object that is set 
before us. Weneed therefore patience, 
for it is not a swift process ; but we will 
hold on our course, attending to self-im- 
provement, showing the world without 
combativeness the better way—getting 
no thanks perhaps—yet by and by we 
shall attract men, and conquer the world. 
By paying no attention to the devil, 
keeping our hearts bright with love and 
usefulness, we shall finally draw out of 
him all that is good for anything. And 
nothing but just such patience and depth 
ef love can disentangle a soui from the 
devil. To get access to the minds of 
men, imbruted and enveloped as_ they 
are, by the murky atmosphere of his 
spirit, without quarreling with him, is a 
nice affair, and requires an exceedingly 
bold and prominent expression of love, 
and a great deal of patience in setting it 
forth: but these conditions are fully 
complied with in the cross of Christ.— 
There is a bold expression of love and 
long patience that holds out yet, and 
that will continue as long as is necessa- 
ry, to save as many as may be saved. 

In order to justify the ways of God, to 
be at peace with him, and be contented 
with our circumstances, we must take the 
high view that Peter suggests, and ‘count 
that the long-suffering of God is salva- 
tion.’’ Then suffering will not work dis- 
couragement; but so long as we take a 
‘mall-hearted view of it, we shall be likely 
4 charge tribulations to the poverty of 
God’s resources, which is contrary to faith, 


and an unsatisfactory attitude of spirit. 
We must live in the attitude that Christ 
was in, who had ample resources, but did 
not, for good reasons, choose to use them. 
If you are all tie time wanting twelve 
legions of angels, and cannot get them, 
your suffering is unsatisfactory. After 
understanding intelligently the necessity 
of suffering, you will be prepared, freely 
and cheerfully, to submit to your circum- 
stances, as Christ did to his. 
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The Ocean Telegraph. 
We devote considerable space in this week’s 
paper to an account of the present attempt that is 
making to establish telegraphic communications 
across the Atlantic. This great undertaking, now 
apparently so near its completion, not only inter- 
ests, but edifies us, and enlarges our heart and 
mind. We can see the providence of God in this 
movement, tending to promote good-will and unity 
between the two countries, and bringing the na- 
tives of the whole world into closer relations with 
each other. Our admiration is drawn out towards 
the authors of the work, and we feel enthusiastic 
in view of what man is capable of accomplishing. 
If such is his capability ina state of alienation from 
God, how great and noble will he be when brought 
into his true relation, where God can work 
through and with him. It isa relief to find the 
papers chronicling something beside the dark de- 
tails of brutality andcrime. The accomplishment 
of such a work as this, no matter what are the 
motives that govern its authors, cannot but be re- 
garded as a notable sign of the world’s progress: 
—E. H. H. 





Cultivate the Good. 

It is a pretty universal custom to report all the 
evil that transpires, and the greatest vigilance 
and enterprise are employed to ferret out all its 
details. The public journals seem to pounce upon 
every thing that is horrible, and transfer it to 
their columns, as if it was a part of their legiti- 
mate calling. If some horrible crime is commit- 
ted, apaper that should neglect to publish all about 
it would be considered slumbering at its post. If 
asked why they publish these details, they would 
probably reply, that they are supplying that which 
a public tastedemands. This is no doubt too true. 
Probably the truth should be told about all things 
from time to time, but the devil’s works should be 
chronicled with averted face, as though an unpleas- 
ant duty was being performed; and we should 
not suffer the moral sense to become blunted 
by preseuting crime with familiarity. 

But we believe that the appetite which requires 
to be supplied with such matter, is either dis- 
eased. or in a factitious condition, and can and 
ought to be corrected. This matter should be 
turned right around the other way ; and the en- 
terprise that is employed,in parading evil, turned 
toward huuting up and exalting good. Love for 
the good and beautiful, is the truest and most 
natural desire; and the only way to overcome 
evil is to displace it with good. It is only by 
giving attention to good, and coming in cuntact 
and sympathy with it, that we can improve and 
grow. So let us make the most of every thing 
good there is around us, and in this way keep 
our hearts bright and happy. Watch for the sun- 
shine of God’s goodnesss, for his goodness is 
like a great ocean above and around us.~—£. H. H. 





The Way to obtain Riches. 


Men rake the earth with care and toil for gold, 
That they may buy at last, when they are old, 

A pittance of its surface and its store : 

( For even Croesus’ wealth can buy no more 

Than a scant morsel of the universe ; 

The stars are not i’ the scope of the longest purse :) 
The morsel bought they proudly call it theirs ? 

’Tis but a lease they have of it ;—their heirs 

Are waiting for their places, and grim death 

Will shortly end their ownership and breath. 

And even this mite of good that = can buy 

Is of the surface kind, lifeless and dry. 

True loving hearts and souls cannot be bought, 
And without them, all other wealth is seughte 
Behold then. ye acquisitives, how poor at heart 
Are speculators on the money mart. 


But there is another currency : your thirst for 
gain may be fully satisfied ; and 'you may possess 
that which gold cannot procure, if you work 
wisely the mine.of wealth that is within you.— 
Coin your hearts, and let love be your capital.--- 
Offer this currency to God and man, and see if 





you cannot purchasethe universe for eternity. 














There are two prime laws of ownership in the 
love-market. The first is set forth in these 
words: ‘My beloved is mine and I am his.’ This 
secures to the love dealer that kind of property 
which is beyond the reach of gold; viz., property 
in persons. The second law is embodied in 
Christ’s address to the Father: ‘ All mine are 
thine, and thine are mine.’ This secures to the 
lover property in all that belongs to his beloved. 
Now, as God owns all things, because he made 
them ; and as Christ owns all things, because he 
loves and owns God, and by the second law of 
love owns all God’s things; and as the church, 
which is Christ’s bride, owns all things, because 
she Joves and owns Christ and all Christ’s things ; 
so all and each of us, by paying our heart’s love 
into the common fund of God’s kingdom, may be- 
come in deed and in truth the owners of the uni- 
verse in fee simple, without interfering with any 
one’s rights.— Selected. 





NEWS ITEMS. 
Foreign.—Late arrivals from Europe bring but 
little political news of importance. The British 
elections for forming a new Parliament, were nearly 
closed, and returns from most of the counties had 
been received. The result shows a large majority 
in favor of the Palmerston administration. The 
British flotilla of steam gunboats, prepared for 
the Russian war, is to be used against the Chi- 
nese and is hastily fitting out.——The diffuculty 
between Mexico and Spain, it is said, is fully 
settled, Mexico having professed her readiness to 
meet all just demands.——The Sound Dues affair 
is completed, and the first vessel has passed the 
sound in the Baltic without paying toll———A Bel- 
gian paper states that the French Emperor sent 
away Mr Hume, the American spirit-rapper, be- 
cause the Empress was so much affected that 
the Emperor dreaded the continuance of the dia- 
bolical scenes. ——It is reported in Paris that the 
coronation of the Emperor is to take place May 4. 
——lIn the countries lying around the Baltic Sea, 
a destructive murrain has lately prevailed, and 
swept off great numbers of the cattle. This has 
alarmed the neighboring governments, and at 
length attracted the attention of the government 
of Great Britain, which by an Order in Council has 
forbidden the importation of cattle or hides from 
the Baltic ports, or the infected territories, lest 

the disease should come with them. 
....Alrs. Stowe has visited the pope and been 

received in the most kindly manner. 


.... A memoir of Dr. Elisha Kent Kane is be- 
ing written by Dr. William Elder of Philadelqhia. 

....The Canals of this State are to be opened 
for navigation on the 6th of May. 

....-Individuals are still suffering from the 
National Hotel disease at Washington. A Con- 
gressman elect from Pennsylvania died on the 24th. 





.... There is trouble with the Indians at 
Minnesota. At Big Bend in Blue Earth Co., it 
is reported that forty-two settlers were murdered 
and five women carried off. 


..-. From Bayard Tayloc’s letters we gather 
that in Lat., 68 deg., N.on the 18th Jan., the 
cold day, when the thermometer indicated a tem- 
perature of 33 deg. below zero with us, the mer- 
cury only ranged from 12 deg, to 33 deg. below 
there. 

..--The Canadian Parliament has p2ssed a law 
to abolish the present mode of computing values 
in pounds, shillings and pence, and substituting 
that of dollars and cents, as in this country. The 
law takes effect next January. 

....A carpet-sweeping machine has been inven- 
ted, which consists of a small box, in which there 
is a revolving fan that sucks up all dust and dirt, 
and carries it into a small compartment containing 
water. The woolen fibres and larzer particles are 
deposited in a drawer. The sweeping is done by 
pushing the box along over the surface of the carpet 
by handles. The whole apparatus is said to be 
light and simple, very lasting, no dust is created, 
and the work is well'done. 

....A curious affair has lately transpired in 
New York. A project was formed to effeci the re- 
lease of Chas. B. Huntington the forger, now in the 
State Prison at Sing Sing. The telegraph wires 
were to be taken possession of above and below 
Sing Sing, so as to intercept communications both 
ways, and having obtained Huntington’s release 
by a forged pardon, hurry him to New-York, 
where a swift sailing vessel was to be in readj- 
ness to take him to Havana. 

...-The Ohio Legislature, at its recent session 
passed a bill making it a penitentiary offense to 
claim or hold slaves in Ohio, or to undertaketo 





carry away from the State, as a slave, any person 
of color. Resolutions were also adopted, de- 
claring it to be aduty to use all power consis- 
tent with the national compact, to prevent the 
increase of, to mitigate, and finally eradicate 
Slavery ; and that the Ordinance of 1787, as far 
as it concerns slavery, should be extended to all 
the Territories of the United States. 








An Oneida Journal. 
Friday, April 24. Evening Meeting.—Conver- 
sation was introduced by our financial chief, who 
takes the hberty occasivnally to turn the key of 
retrenchment when the state of the treasury 
seems to demand it. Though we are just as in- 
dustrious and our labor at this season is actually 
as productive as at any other, yet the early Spring 
months bring in little money, the trap orders be- 
ing suspended and the garden lying as a note in 
hand. It is a time nevertheless of extra expense 
—when exchanges are going on between the Com- 
munes, and outlay of various kinds is unavoidable. 
It was thought by the financier that as his funds 
grew easy there was some tendency to a corres- 
ponding expansion of wants in the Community. 
This operation of things must prevent accumula- 
tion, and indeed keep us always in debt. We talk 
of living within our means, and agree to put our- 
selves on allowance rather than exceed our income, 
but we must be able to do more than live within 
our means if we ever think of building our new 
house—we must be able to bear accumulation and 
have money on hand and not let it corrupt the 
simplicity of our habits. Several members have 
gone abroad this week, and had outfits for their 
journeys, and Mr. K. was alittle disposed to criti- 
cise the special preparations—hinted about the 
bonnet fixings, &c. We are not free yet from relics 
of the worldly notion that one must be specially 
dressed to go from home; and it must be owned, 
we have not conquered the bonnet yet in cur dress 
revolution. But an insurrection is brewing, and 
we shall have our own bonnets before long—some - 
thing simple and useful—as our other covering is. 
( By the way, the short dress is respected abroad 
now; and our women come under no unpleasant 
observation in wearing it on journeys.) It was 
suggested during the conversation, as an induce- 
ment to simplicity, that the more we can dispense 
with extra preparations, the more we can afford 
to travel ; a pleasure which the young at least are 
not slow to appreciate. So long as it takes us 
two or three days to get ready, we cannot afford 
frequent journeys, but when we can prepare at an 
hour’s notice, one serious impediment will be re- 
moved—moreover, the money for special outfit 
will be saved for travelling fare. We practice econ- 
omies in Community in the articles of food and 
dress, that many of us would not have done in 
worldly circumstances ; but without saying any 
thing about the principle—the health and comfort, 
the dignity and self-satisfaction, above all, the 
spiritualizing influence of simple habits—it should 
be considered that these economies are much more 
than balanced by privileges that most of us could 
not expect to have enjoyed elsewhere. We have 
more ‘elegant leisure,’ more social parlor enjoy- 
ment, more access tv books and periodical litera. 
ture, more school advantages, garden pleasures, 
and opportunities to travel, than is common in the 
middle ranks of life, if indeed they are any less 
than is enjoyed by the affluent and aristocratic. 
Saturday Evening, 25.—On entering the par- 
lor we noticed two maps, extempore drawings, 
hung where our lecturers are wont to take their 
stand, and indicating that the attention of the 
meeting was going to be called to some subject 
connected with them. ‘The first was of a section 
of the State of Iowa, the other of a prairie farm 
located in that section. After the usual reading 
of correspondence and newspaper report, it was 
mentioned that Messrs, L. and P. had something 
to present, and they were invited to proceed. It 
appeared that Mr. M., a member who has recently 
joined us from Illinois, owns a tract of land in 
Iowa, and that these brothers in concert with hita, 
had formed a scheme of going on and putting it 
under cultivation; by which they calculated in 
two years to double its value, besides realizing 
one or two thousand dollars from its production 
They represented that the land is eligibly located, 
within three miles of the projected railroad across 
the State, (which is popularly expected to form a 
part of the national route to Oregon,) that it is as 
good soil as lies unbroken—that it will presently 
be in the centre of population, &c. If we wish to 
sell it, two years improvement will double its 
price—if we should think best to keep it, we can 
very soon raise all our own wheat, which is 
the main thing we lack in the way of self-sub- 
sistence or home production. They volunteered 
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to go with Mr. M. and do the work—they would 
epend five or six months there this year and nine 
months next year, and if the Association would 
send them out now with a thousand dollars, and 
next Spring furnish them with some additional 
force and 1800 dollars, they would engage (provi- 
dence favoring them) to make 4000 dollars by 
the end of the second harvest, fair Community 
profits. The speakers had wrought themselves 
up to an enthusiastic pitch of enterprize and 
public spirit; but the more sober of their hearers 
thought they had not counted the cost—that they 
would find the undertaking much more than they 
anticipated, and the results much less. We have 
just bought a new farm here, and the same zeal 
expended on that, or indeed in our trap-shop, 
would be more certain of a lucrative return than 
the scheme proposed, and would not involve the 
sacrifices which that would. At present, all the 
signs are in favor of our concentrating, rather 
than dividing. We believe it is God's policy to 
perfect the experiment begun here—to put this 
schvol through a finished course. He will make 
us a true model of heavenly society, and then will 
be the time to colonize and expand. When we 
do go West, let us be able to send a colony, and 
nota few men, who will have to forego, besides 
material comforts, those conditions which refine 
and elevate the soul—who will have to stupefy 
and brutalize themselves with hard work, and 
lose more for the Community in the deteriora- 
tion of their own characters, tuan they could 
gain for it in any other respect. Many have been 
the diversions tending to unsettle us at Oneida; 
but they have always ended in making us appre- 
ciate this location, and confirming our faith in its 
permanence. The State of New York is the cen- 
tre of the country, if not geographically or accor- 
ding to the census, yet socially, intellectually, 
and commercially, and will be so for a long time 
to come. 

Monday 27.—If one should call into the Trap- 
shop this morning about 9 v’clock, he would hear, 
instead of the clinking, rumbling sounds which 
usually salute the ear, alow hum of voices, and 
would notice the group of workmen seated togeth- 
er. To explain alittle: After the new arrange- 
ment of industrial forces took place this spring, by 
which a number of the shop hands were drawn out 
to engage in different occupations, it was noticed 
that the business here was somewhat deranged, 
and also that there was not quite so commendable 
a state of spirit prevailing in the Shopas before. 
This fact suggested to some one the idea of call- 
ing a meeting of the shop-hands, to talk over 
their affairs; which suggestion seemed to strike 
all as a good one. After two or three meetings 
of this kind had been held, it was proposed to 
continue these morning gatherings on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday mornings of each week— 
stop the machinery, and collect together for pur- 
poses of mutual edification—inviting perfect free- 
dom from every one to criticise the hands, collec- 
tively or individually, or make any suggestions in 
regard to business ; ind, above all, the object of 
these meetings is, to promote spiritual improve- 
ment and the acknowledgement of the presence 
and spirit of Christ in the business. These gath- 
erings have thus far proved profitable, and been 
well attended. Ifvnly ashort time is occasion- 
ally spent in this manner, it 1s found to affect 
favorably the busincss of the shop in different 
ways. 

Monday Evening.—A singular proposition was 
mentioned to the meeting. Mr. H., one of the 
school-district committee, and formerly not very 
friendly to the Community, came to one of our 
principal men to-day and proposed that we furnish 
a teacher for the district, and send our children 
to the school. We should save by that our school 
money which is 50 or 60 dollars. The propo- 
sition was answered with a universal smile. One 
asked if we should be permitted to ‘take turns,’ 
according to our home fashion ; and volunteers 
seemed to be plenty on that condition. There 
was no serious idea however of making an en- 


gagement. 
Tuesday Evening.—The call for a bee to build 


a picket fence to-morrow led to conversation on 
the subject of hedges; and to insure proper at- 
tention to this nezhod of fencing—at‘once so or- 
namental and economical—a special committee 
on hedges was appointed. We have less hedge 
gtowing on the domain than could be wished, and 
it was thought time to wake up. The committee 
is to take measures to ascertain from the results of 
others experience what are the best kinds of shrub, 
and the best manner of cultivating them ; and is to 
substitute hedges for fences, as fast as possible, 
where inclosure or division is necessary, and first 


on both sides of the public road running through 
vur grounds. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cambridge, Vt. April 9, 1857. 

Dear Frrenps:—My heart flows out in love 
and thankfulness to our kind heavenly Parent, in- 
finite in wisdom, for the bestowment of his boun- 
tiful gifts to his children, who are fulfilling their 
daily mission in publishing to the world through 
the Circular, a free and full salvation, through 
Jesus Christ, for soul and body. The joy of my 
heart was exuberant, on reading the Family Talk 
in the 7th No. of the Circular, on the ‘ Redemption 
ofthe Body,’ and also the article on ‘The New 
Body.’ The truth there presented was to me 
very timely, as it served to bring to light much 
that was in myself tending towards death, and 
thus helped me to break the enemy’s hold. A 
number of years have elapsed since I confessed 
Christ my physician for soul and body ; but not 
being able to withstand the cold and chilling 
blasts of a long winter, without physical suffering, 
I became disheartened, and consequently, !ooking 
at appearances, I found none to he!p. It was then 
I wondered that there was none to uphold. I 
longed to declare at once, that Jesus had made me 
whole. Yet I forgot to be thankful, not ap- 
preciating the long-suffering mercy and kindness 
ot God, in giving me strength and ability to meet 
the wants and numerous cares of a family with- 
out the prostration Iexperienced in former years 
before I confessed Jesus Christ my only help. 

My recent discipline in the rugged path of faith, 
has proved vatuable indeed. O how comprehen- 
sive the blessed words of Jesus: he says, ‘I am 
the resurrection and the life.’ My heart is ten- 
der in view of aliving germ—even life eternal— 
working in me, renewing my body and spirit.— 
Often when reading the Circular, I feel a thrill 
of joy inexpressible, as I see the initials of those 
whom once I was permitted to take lovingly by 
the hand, and whose countenances lighted up joy 
and gladness in my disconsolate heart. 

I_am conscious of an increasirg desire for un- 
ion and fellowship with the church, that I ‘may 
be able to comprehend with all saints, what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and height ; 
and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge, and be filled with all the fullness of 
God.’ L. W. C. 





New Ideas about Bread Making. 
FROM LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Receipts without number for making bread 
fill the cook-books, and deluge the newspapers, 
and the more we follow them the more jaun- 
diced and bilious, and rheumatic we become. 
We are at the mercy of the druggist, the chem- 
ists, the shop-keepers, the commission mer- 
chants, and the adulterators. 

It has become the general opinion that 
something must be put into bread—some 
foreign substance—as yeast, salt, acids, and 
alkalies, ete., to make it light, palatable nutri- 
tious, and digestible. This isa very grave 
mistake. These things make an article which 
is pro{table to the manufacturer, but very 
unprofitable to the consumer. The best bread 
in the world, and the only good bread, in the 
absolute sense, is made of meal apd water, and 
nothing else. It is also the cheapest bread in 
the world. It is good, because no extraneous 
ingredient is added. It is cheap, because 
nothing is injured or destrored. And it is the 
only truly wholesome bread, because it contains 
all the elements of nutrition just as nature has 
produced them. 

But can such bread be made light and pal- 
atable? Certainly it can; not only light and 
palatable, but rich, sweet, delicious. Aad it 
should be made in every house. We maan no 
off:nee, genile sisters and loving mothers; but 
we do say that each of you who has an intelli- 
gent appreciation of its importance, will make 
it with your own hands. Why, bless your 
hearts, what were your hands made for? To 
play the piano we grant, and to make bread, 
too, we presume. 

Any mother, any woman can make all the 
bread an ordinary family requires for one day, 
with less than twenty minutes of actual labor ; 
and such labor is in itself conducive to health. 

Do you ask how? Just as others have done 
ever since the days of Adam and of Eve: Wet 
with hot or boiling water, pure wnbolted wheat- 
meal; use a strong spoon, ora stick to stir 
with ; as it cools, knead ita little with the 
hands; make this dough iuto small biscuit or 
rolls; rub them over well with dry flour or 
meal; prick them to prevent blistering, and 
bake about twenty minutes in a Aot oven or 
stove. They may be cooked equally well in 
hot steam, thus avoiding a crust, which is an 
objection to those who kave poor teeth. This 
bread, when a day or two old, if put in a hot 
oven, or steamed a few minutes, will be as good 
as new. ‘To have bread light, it is important 





that it begens to cook with a brisk heat. 


This bread is made light by the expansion of 
the air remaining iv the dough; the flour or 
meal rubbed over the surface prevents the air 
from escaping, as the sudden application of 
heat expands it. 

No person who has once got accustomed to 
the rich aroma and delicious flavor of this pure 
article, this true ‘ staff of life,’ will ever de- 
sire to return to bread rotted by fermentation, 
or poisoned with acids and alkalies. Thankful 
ought to be the husband whose wife can set 
such food before him. Her children will have 
a chance to rise up «nd call her blessed. 

If all the people of the United States would 
at once adopt this simple plan of bread-making, 
they would be benefited more than they could 
be by a legacy of many mitlions of dollars. 





Love the Element of Improvement. 
Assuming that perfection is the result 
of the union of the different extremes of 
character, that they may balance and cor- 
rect one another, it is manifest that all 
the elements of perfected human nature 
may be found in this world; and all that 
is necessary is the introduction of that 
element which shall skillfully combine 
these materials. That element is love— 
the love which exists between the Father 
and the Son, which Christ introduced 


into the world. It is necessary however 
that this love should be directed by in- 
finite wisdom; for there are many com- 
binations which at present would be likely 
to bring about more evil than good. As- 
suming then that we are able to yield 
our affections entirely into the hands of 
God, so that he may inspire them in 
whatever direction he chooses, what an 
immediate and unbounded field for im- 
provement opens to our view. That coa- 
lition and partnership of life with life, 
which takes place between two hearts 
when inspired by the welding heat of 
heavenly love, cannot but bring about 
changes of character, which it would be 
otherwise impossible to attain. Think 
of one of us as being united toone of 
those who have washed their robes in the 
blood of the Lamb, who are clothed in all 
the perfected righteousness and purity of 
an eighteen-hundred-years living and 
reigning with Christ, in the bonds of a 
love as pure and warm as that which 
ever existed between mortals ; and is it 
not clear that there would be an assimi- 
lation ot life, rapidly exalting the human 
to the heavenly? And yet, this is none 
too good to be hoped for. When Christ 
shall have obtained complete control of 
our affections, we may be assured that he 
will bring about such combinations and 
mingling of life, through the medium of 
love, as will most rapidly advance the 
race in the civilization and refinement of 
heaven. 

Taking then for our data for calcula- 
tion the feasibility of bona-fide inspira- 
tion, working through the medium of 
free love, we may take a most cheering 
outlook upon the future of mankind. 

We have a most powerful motive for 
yielding our whole nature into the hands 
of Christ, and coéperating with him in 
the work of destroying egotism, false love 
and everything that hinders the free flow 
of the love of God in our hearts.—n. J. 8. 

Wallingford Commune. 


—————————————————————— 
flome Paragraphs. 


PRAYER. 

What an unspeakable biessing is pray- 
er! When perplexed by difficulties which 
surround us, or distressed by trials with- 
in, we always experience relief and peace 
by pouring out our hearts to God, and in 
confidence and simplicity, telling him all 








our troubles and asking him to guide us 
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according to his will. Often in some dif- 
ficult experience we find ourselves seek- 
ing relief in outward ways, by our own 
wisdom and will, and as often fail to ob- 
tain it ; but a sincere, earnest prayer 
never fails to give peace to our hearts. 
Though the particular object for which 
we pray may not be immediately granted, 
we rest in confidence, knowing that our 
Father has heard our petition, and will 
give us our desire in his own good time, 
and when it will most conduce to our 
happiness and improvement. Christ said, 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest.’ It 
is this precious rest, so kindly promised, 
which the weary soul receives when hoe 
sincerely goes to God in prayer ; and it is 
of more value to him than all the treas- 
ures of the world. Prayer melts the heart 
and pours into it the balm of peace and 
contentment, making it receptive to heav- 
enly spirits, and to the courage and en- 
durance of Christ, who was in all points 
tempted as we are. We say with James, 
then, ‘Is any among you afflicted ? let 
him pray. —s. ©. H. 


CHANGES IN OUR EXPERIENCE, 


We find in our experience various 
changes: today we are hopeful and buoy- 
ant, and then again clouds and tempests 
beset our spiritual heaven, "We may be 
struggling with disease ; we look about us 
for the cause; it is in vain that we attrib- 
ute our diffuculty to this or that ; in fact 
our condition becomes worse and worse 
by looking at evil, and finding fault with 
ourselves. It is good on such occasions 
to obey Paul’s injunction to Timothy, 
that is, to ‘stir up the gift of God, that 
is in’ us. The sure way to stir up this 
inestimable gift is to confess Christ in 
the face of the contradictions which beset 
us—the name above all others able to 
disperse the clouds, and set going a cur- 
rent of life which will inevitably control 
our whole being. The gifts so manifest 
in the apostolic church are freely given 
unto us. Paul says in his epistle to the 
Corinthians, ‘ We have this treasure in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God, and not of us.’ 
Therfore let us with patience endure the 
trial of our faith—for our redemption 
is nearer than when we believed—thank- 
ful that it is our privilege to inherit all 
things through Christ our living head. 
—E. G. H. 





THE GREAT OCEAN TELEGRAPH, 


CompiLep From TRE New York Heratp. 


THE PRESENT UNDERTAKING. 

This gigantic enterprise was first conceived 
in this country, and was commenced about four 
years ago, by a small company of American 
capitalists residing in our city. In face of all 
the objections that were urged against it, they 
persevered with a determination that was proof 
against all discouragement. 1t was supposed 
by some that the laying of a cable across 
the bed of the Atlantic was an utter im- 
possibility, and that any attempt must end in 
discomfiture and disastrous pecuniary loss to 
those who should engage in the attempt. But 
the New York, Newfoundland and London 
Telegraph Company was composed of men 
who were not to be deterred by such fears ; 
and being once convinced of the practicability 
of the undertaking. they entered upon it with 
a will and earnestness that no obstacles could 
overcome. They contended that if it were 
possible to lay a submarine telegraph between 
England and France, that, with proper means 
and facilities the same could be done between 
America and Europe, and those means and 
facilities they asserted were at their disposal. 
The task which they have undertaken is, it 
must be confessed, a stupendous one ; but so 
many things haye conspired to favor those who 
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have undertaken jt, that there is little reason 
now to doubt its ultimate success. They ob- 
tained a charter from the colonial govera- 
ment of Newfoundland, granting them the 
exclusive privilege for fifty years of run- 
ning a telegraph across that island and through 
any of the adjacent waters. They also ob- 
tained an appropriation of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for the construction of a bridle 
path over the southern portion of the country, 
which was considered f mmient sf for the reg- 
ulation and repair of the telegraph. A charter 
having been previously granted by the gov- 
ernments of Prince Edward Island and Now 
Brunswick, the telegraphic connection—or 
rather the route of the proposed telegraph- 
connection—between the United States 
and St. Johns, on the extreme western 
point of Newfoundland, was established. In 
the latter part of last year a complete commu- 
nication was established between those points, 
by the successful laying of a submarine cable 
across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, from Cape 
Ray to Capé North, the land lines having been 
completed two or three years previously. 

Thus far the company had been successful ; 
but till the connection should be completed be- 
tween Europe and America, the work for which 
they had organized could not be said to have 
been accomplished. 


THE PROGRESS OF SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHING. 


To our countryman, Prof. 8. F. B. Morse, 
belongs the credit of having been the first, not 
anly to prove the practicability of transmitting 
messages between distant points on land by 
means of electricity, but of using the same 
subtle agent in sending communications below 
the surface of the water. As early as the 10th 
of August, 1843, we find him addressing a let- 
ter to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, in' which he‘makes use of the 
following language, speaking of: an experiment 

» Which he bad made the’ year previous to test 

_, the. practicability of transmittitig the electric 
current through a conductor submerged in 
water :— : 

The inference from this law is that a telegraphic 
communication on my plan may with certainty be 
established across the Atlantic. Startling as this 
may now seem, the time will come when this project 
will be realized. 

In the HERALD of October 18, 1842, the 
following notice appeared in regard to the first 

" experiment made in subaqueous telegraphing :— 


MORSE’S ELECTRO MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


This important invention is to be exhibited in ope- 
ration at Castle Garden between the hours of 12 and 
1 o’clock to-day. One telegraph will be erected on 
Governor's Island and one at the Castle, and messa- 
eam be interctlanged and orders transmitted 

uring the day. Many have been incredulous as to 
the power of this wonderful triumph of science and 
art. All such may now have an opportunity of 
fairly testing it Jt is Westined to work a complete 
revolution in the mode of transmitting intelli- 
gence throughout the civilized world. 

About 8 o’clock oni’the evening of the same 
day Professor Morse;*with one assistant, com- 
menced laying the irst submarine telegraph 
ever constructed. !*The cable, if we may be 
allowed the expredsion, was not more than the 
twelfth of an inch in diameter. A copper wire 

‘ was insulated by» means of a hempen strand 
_ which was. protected from the action of the 
water by a coating of tar, pitch and india rub- 
‘ber. About two miles of this wound on a reel 
was placed én a small row boat, and with one 
man,at the oars and Professor Morse at the 
stern the-work of paying out the cable was 
commenced. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night, aud those who had prolonged their even- 
ing rambles on the Battery wondered as they 


| gazed at the proceedings in the boat what kind 


Of fishing the two men could be engaged in that 
., required so long a line. 
, than. two hours on that eventful evening of the 


In somewhat léss 


:' 18th-of: October,’ 1842, ‘the cable’ was laid. 
. Professor Morse returned to his home and wait- 
| ed,with some anxiety the time when he should 
be able to test the experiment fully and fairly. 
Phe following morning at daybreak he was on 
‘the Battery, and had just established its suc- 
»-ess by the trausmission of three or four char- 
acters between the termini of the line, when 
«the communieation was suddenly interrupted, 
- and it was found impossible to send any messa- 
ges through the conductor. The cause ofthis 
was explained by his observing no less than 

. seven vessels lying along the line of the ‘sub- 
merged-cable, one of which, in getting under 
way, ‘had raised it on her anchor. The sailors 
“unable to divine its meaning, hauled in: about 
: two hundred feet of it on deck, aud finding no 
rend, aut off that portion, and carried it away 
-with:them. Thus ended the first, attempt at 
submarine telegraphing. Then a small boat 
‘was’ employed in the operation, but such’ has 
been the — in fifteen years that the pre- 
diction of Professor Morse is onthe eve of 
being fulfilled. Now we behold four magnifi- 
cent naval vessels employed in the great work 
of uniting two worlds / a telegraph line 
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stretched across the bed of the Atlantie ocean, 
and connecting points which are between sixteen 
and seventeen hundred miles distant from each 


other. 

We have described the first attempt at manufac- 
turing asubmarine cable, and the circumstances 
which attended its submersion between Governor's 
Island and Castle Garden, fifteen years ago. From 
that time up to about the year 1849 no successful 
attempt was made to attain this important object.— 
In that year it was proposed to lay a telegraph be- 
tween Dover and Calais, but so many difficulties 
were prevented in the way of such an undertaking 
that it was considered almost impossible. The wire, 
it was proved by frequent attempts, could not be 
wholly insulated, and the electric fluid, as it passed 
along the exposed portions, was so diffused by con- 
tact with the water as to lose its efficiency. Hemp, 
saturated with tar, was employed ; but in course of 
time it was found that the water penetrated through 
that covering, and the project was about being 
abandoned as hopeless, when a new material was 
discovered, which was found to answer the purpose 
when every thing else had failed. Fortunately, at 
this very time, whea it was most needed, the valua- 
ble properties of gutta percha and its entire adap- 
tability to this purpose were made known. It was 
tested with the most signal success—found not only 
to resist the action of the water, but that it was a 
perfect non-conductor. This important fact once 
established, the attempt to construct a submarine 
telegraph between France and England was made, 
and with the most gratifying result. A factory for 
the manufacture of * the submarine telegraph cable,’ 
as it was called, was erected in England in 1850, 
and by September of that year twenty-four miles of 
it were made and ready to be laid down from Calais 
to Dover. This cable consisted simply of the copper 
wire, which was about the thickness of an ordinary 
knitting needle, and was encased with gutta per- 
cha. At either end, where it lay in shallow water 
near the shore, it was protected by a covering of 
thick iron wire. 

This cable was laid in the latter part of August, 
1850, between Dover and Calais. Two small steam- 
ers were employed in laying it, and the work was 
accomplished in from six to seven hours. For the 
purpose of sinking the cable, chunks or weights of 
from fourteen to twenty-four pounds each were fas- 
tened to it at distances of the sixteenth of a mile 
apart. This was an easy matter, the greatest depth 
not exceeding two hundred feet along the course of 
the line. In the whole length not more than 
twenty-four miles of cable were paid out, which 
wasonly three more than the actual distance be- 
tween the two points. It was found, however, a 
short tirae after it was laid, that a portion of it had 

iven way, and the communication was interrupted. 

nder these circumstances it was deemed advisable 
to manufacture a cable which would be able to re- 
sist all the straining it might be subjected to, and 
in a comparatively brief period the required article 
was produced and successfully laid down between 
the points already named. This cable was composed 
of four copper wires or conductors, each insulated 
with gutta percha, and afterwards bound together 
with | woe steeped ina solution of tar and tallow. 
In this vondition it had the appearance of a rope 
about an inch in diameter. Outside of the hemp 
was the iron wire protector, which increased the di- 
ameter to nearly an inch and a half. Nine miles of 
this cable were manufactured every day. 
In the latter part of May, 1852, Great Britain 
and Ireland were brought into instant communica- 
tion through the same wonderful agent, the subma- 
rine telegraph. The distance between the points 
of connection—Holyhead and Howth—is sixty-five 
miles, and the greatest depth five hundred and four 
feet There was only one wire in this cable, with 
the indispensable coating of gutta percha, which 
was protected and strengthened by the iron wire 
covering the outside. It was laid at the rate of four 
miles per-hour, and fell so evenly that only thiee 
miles more than the actual] distance traversed was 
required. vs 
Scotland and Ireland were connected by a cable 
of six wires in May, 1858. The distance is about 
thirty: miles; and was traversed by a steamer in not 
more than ten hours. The following June a cable 
twas laid from Orfordness, in England, to the Hague, 
in Holland, a distance of one hundred and fifteen 
miles.’ This task was accomplished in thirty four 
hours, and only four and a half miles of cable were 
required inthe paying out over the actual length 
‘from point to point, making hardly one hundred and 
twenty miles altogether. Another cable connects 
Dover with Ostend, making the third between Eng- 
‘land and the continent.-. 

In the summer of 1854 a telegraphic union was 
effected between Corsica and Sardinia, in Italy, the 
Sardinian government having gtanted three vessels 
of war to assist in the undertaking. This work 
was attended with much difficulty in consequence of 
the breaking of a part of the wire. The submerg- 
ing of'a cable between Corsica and theIsland of Sar- 
dinia was successfully accomplished shortly after; 
but the attempt which was subsequently made to con- 
nect the island of Sardinia and’ Algeria, and thus 
establish immediate communication between the 
continents of Europe and’ Africa, was unsuccessful, 
and has not since been attempted. 

The New York, Newfoundland and London Tel- 
egraph company made an attempt in August of 1855, 
to unite the islands of Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton, but the vessels employéd in the work were 








frcaught in agale, the eable was obliged to: be cut, 


and the undertaking abandoned for that time. The 
cable had three conductors and was protected in the 
same manner, by iron wire, as those already de- 
scribed :— 

Last year the company succeeded in making the 
desired telegraphic connection between the opposite 
shores of Newfoundland and Cape Breton.. This 
time they rejected the three wire cable and procured 
a much lighter one, with a single wire, consisting 
of. seven strands. The object of this arrangement, 
instead of a single wire of the same thickness, is to 
provide against: the possibility of any break of. con- 
tinuity taking ‘place in the metal. This strand 
will stretch twenty per cent of its own length, and 
is. covered with«three layers of the purest gutta 
percha, separately applied. . 
~ A few weeks after the allied army entered the 
Crimea a single wire cable was laid atross the Black 





Sea, a distance of three hundred and séventy-four 
miles, between Varna and Balaklava. This is the 











longest submarine cable which has yet been laid, 
and the operation of submerging it would have been 
regarded ten or twelve years ago as an utter impos- 
sibility. Surprising, however, as this and all the 
other enterprises we haye noticed may appear, they 
dwindle into insignificance, compared with that in 
which the New York, Newfoundland and London 
Telegraph Company are now engaged. 

This work will probably be completed, as we have 
already stated, within two months, and will be per- 
formed by two American and two English war 
steamers. The Niagara will take one half the cable, 
or one thousand two hundred and fifty miles of it, 
on board at London, while one of the English steam- 
ers will receive the other half at Birkenhead, near 
Liverpool. The four vessels will then proceed to a 
point in the Atlantic as nearly equi-diktant as pos- 
sible from the termini of the line in Ireland and 
Newfoundland. Joining the :eparate ends of the 
line by an ingeniously-contrived connection, they 
will drop it in mid ocean, and take their way to 
their separate land-destinations, communicating 
with each other as they progress, by the transmis- 
sion of despatches from ship to ship. Each of the 
vessels having the line will be accompanied by one 
of the other two, as an escort to assist in any way 
that may be required. On the arrival of the Niaga- 
ra at Newfoundland with her end of the line, she 
will have it conveyed onshore; and this accom- 
plished, will go back to England before her return 
to the United States. The distance between Valen- 
tia Bay, in the southwest of Ireland, and St. Johns, 
Newfoundland—the two points of connection—is 
sixteen hundred and fifty miles. 

The transatlantic submarine cable is somewhat 
differently made from any previously manufactured. 
The core, or conductor, is composed, like that of the 
gulf cable, of seven copper wires wound together in 
the same manner. The cable will be two thousand 
five hundred miles in length, the surplus over the 
actual distance to be traversed being considered ne- 
cessary, in case of emergency, to make up for the 
inequalities in the bed of the ocean, and the varia- 
tions that may be caused by the winds and currents. 
The protecting wires, eighteen in number, are made 
into strands, each composed of seven of the best 
charcoal iron wires. The aggregate length of the 
sinaller wires required in the manufacture of one 
mile of the cable, is one hundred and twenty-six 
miles; and the whole cable will require three hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand miles of this wire. 

The flexibility of this cable is so great that it can 
be made as manageable as a small rope; and it is 
capable of being tied around the arm without inju- 
ry. Its weight is but 1,800 pounds to the mile, and 
its strength such that it will bear in water over six 
miles of its own length if suspended vertically.— 
Some doubts being entertained as to its sinking to 
the bottom, it is enough to know that it is heavier 
than those shells which have been taken up from 
the bed of the ocean by Commander Berryman, while 
engaged in sounding along the line of the telegraph 
plateau. It has been asserted, too, that the strands 
of slender iron wire by which it is protected, will 
suffer corrosion or decomposition in a short time af- 
ter their submersion; but in doing so the material 
of which they consist will enter into chemical union 
with the soft mud in which the cable is imbedded, 
and will thus form a concrete mass of calcareous or 
salinous substance, affording the very best possible 
protection, 

As the time selected for the laying of the cable 
will be at that period when the days are longest, 
there will be comparatively little night to cause in- 
terruption to the work. The whole operation it is 
calculated will not take more than eight days in its 
completion. On approaching the land at each end a 
much thicker cable will be used, and of sufficient 
strength to render it less liable to accident from the 
fouling of anchors or the effects of currents. Asa 
proof of the durability of suck a cable we may here 
state that we saw a specimen of that which connects 
Dover and Calais, und which, after a submersion of 
six years, was as perfect as when first put down.— 
Accidents from the grouding of icebergs at the New- 
foundland terminus will be rendered impossible by 
the laying and landing of the cable in a harbor per- 
fectly landlocked, into which no icebergs can enter, 
and where the water varies in depth from two hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty fathoms. 





Vegetation in Cuba. 


The Tribune has a correspondent traveling in 
Cuba, from whose letters we glean the following 
notices of the vegetation of that Island: 

February 25, 1857.— ett Havana by rail- 
road, for Batabano, on the southern coast.— 
The country is gently undulating, with several 
commanding bills near the city, their tops 
squared with the lines of fortifications. In the 
vicinity of the city there had been rain enough 
to sustain verdure, and from this, and the irri 
gation employed in the valleys, the crops were 
in a flourishing condition. Further inland 
there had been scarce any rain since Novem- 
ber, and the country looked exceediagly 
parched and dry. We were told that the 
Winter had been of remarkable severity, the 
thermometer having fallen at some of the plan- 
tations to 38 deg’s, a degree of cold which had 
injured the cane. In Havana the greatest cold 
had been 44 deg’s. 

The vegetation was almost entirely new to 
our eyes. The ‘royal palm’ was universally 
abundant, scattered in groves, lines and single 
trees over all the country. It is the talless 
and most majestic, but not the most graceful 
of the palms. Its trunk rises about sixty feet, 
from a thick base, first diminishing, then swel- 
ling to an ungraceful thickness near the mid- 
dle, tien agsin contracting at its summit.— 
From this rises the bright green spathe, or 
bundle of’ leaf-stalks, which inclose each other 
for an additional hight of six feet, like the 
husks of an ear of maize, then spread like huge 
ostrich plumes into a symmetrica’ tuft of foli- 
age, the leaves being ten or fifteen feet in 
length. The frujt is borne in heavy, grape- 











like clusters, hanging at the junction of the 
gray trunk with the green spathe. The leaves 
fall off one at atime, the base of each foot- 
stalk leaving a scar or ring around the trunk, 
which is marked with these traces every three 
or four inches of its hight. This thick base of 
the leaf, flattened out into a broad plate a 
quarter of an inch thick, is used for covering 
the sides of sheds and cabins, and also as ridge 
boarding at the apex of the roof, to keep the 
rain from entering the thatch at its summit.— 
The remainder of the leaf is used for thatch- 
ing, often laid on to the thickness of two feet. 

As the old leaf falls off at the base of the 
green spathe, a new one appears projecting 
upward from its summit among the older leaves, 
at first appearing like a tall green spike, and 
gradually opening from its tip downward.— 
Thus a constant succession is maintained, and 
through the whole year the green crown is per- 
petually growing. 

The cocoa palm noticed at Key West is 
planted extensively. Less formal and more 
graceful in growth than the royal palm, its thin 
trunks bend far from the perpendicular, its 
long leaves hang and sway freely in all direc- 
tions, and its heavy nuts are borne in dense 
clusters at the base of their stalks. 

The date palm is but rarely seen ; its trunk 
erect, covered with rough protuberances where 
old leaves have fallen, its green leaves borne 
in a stiff crown radiating in all directions. A 
fourth palm was less abundant on the line of 
our day’s ride than near Guines and Matan- 
zas. Itis much like the palmetto in its fan- 
like leaves, borne on long footstalks, but taller 
and more slender, its thin trunk reaching an 
apparent hight of fifty or sixty feet. 

The other trees seen were in part green, others 
bare. Among those in leat, the mango was 
one of the most beautiful, strikingly like the 
horse-chestnut in geveral form, and also in 
density of foliage, and covered with clusters of 
greenish flowers. The fruit, said to be excel- 
lent when mature, was scarcely yet visible. 
The mammee tree, in size like a large apple-tree, 
bears a dense rounded head of evergreen foli- 
age; the leaves thick, and glossy as those of 
the magnolia. The guava was seen in orch- 
ards, and also growing wild; it resembles a 
small and slender apple-tree, with thin foliage. 
Orange-trees contrasted their rich green leaves 
with their heavy crops of golden fruit; many 
were of the sour varieties, and the swect or- 
ange was not remarkably pleuty or cheap. The 
ceiba was a conspicuous tree ;' its trunk colored 
like the hide of an elephant, and smooth as 
that-of a young basswood, rose with a slight 
curve seventy or eighty feet, then spread hori- 
zoutally into huge crooked boughs and a maze 
of leafless twigs ; its roots were prolonged tuur 
or five feet upward from the ground in flat but- 
tresses, so that its base seemed, at a disance, 
conical as that of the English oak. 

Near Havana fences were few, and horses and 
cattle grazed tethered to stakes by long cords ; 
but further southward, there were hedges of 
a species of aloe, less stout and rigid than the 
hot-house species, but thorny, and forming a 
capital fence, though too wide, and affording 
shelter to vermin. ‘hey were in some places 
perfectly overrun by convolvuli, like the com- 
mon morning glory, full of blossoms. Near 
Trinidad we noticed a palm new to us and very 
peculiar, its leaves straight and stiff as sword- 
blades and arranged in concentric upward. point- 
ing circles around the top of the truns, while 
the fruit was borue on branching stalks four or 
five feet long, emerging from this singular fuli- 
age. It had the habit of retaining its old 
leaves while developing new, for its trunk was 
often surrounded for three or four feet below 
its green crown with a dense mass of dry but 
still adhering foliage. 





IrrecuLaR Verss.—The Paris correspon- 
dent of Porter’s Spirit of the Times is respon- 
sible for the following: It is astonishing how 
foreigners are imposed upon by some of our 
wags. ‘The other day 1 went to see a little 
Frenchman just arrived, who had been taking 
English lessons, as he informed me, on the 
voyage, from a fellow passenger. He com- 
plained much of the difficulties cf our gram- 
mar, especially the irregular verbs. ‘ For in- 
stance,’ says he, ‘ze verbtogo. Did one ever 
see one such verb?’ And with the utmost 
gravity he read from a sheet of Paper: ‘I go, 
Thou departest, He clears out, We cut sticks, 
Ye or you make tracks, They absquatulate —— 
Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! what disregular verbs 


you have in your language !’ 
4 








Co Correspondents. 

L. S., Aurora, Ill.—Your letter and the stamps were receiv- 
ed, and credited on our account-book ; but by some careless- 
ness, your name was not put on the subscription-book. We 
are glad to discover the mistake, and hope to avoid occasion 
for apologies of this kind in future. 

LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—W. H. 
Guiwits; H. Montague; Phebe 8. Owen; J. J. 
Franks ; J. L. Whiting. 
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